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ABSTBACJ 

Postsecondary education programs availably to 
inmateifflkards, and ex-offenders in the State of California are 
examin^^pn this summary report. Data were collected from five "areas: 
(1> correctional institut-ions and postsecondary institutions; C2> s 
surveys of inmates, wards, ex^of fenders, and employees of 
correctional institutions and faculty from participating colleges: 
134 parolees who participated in a postsecondary ed\lcation program 
while incarcetated; case study site visits to prison-based 
postsecondary programs; and (5) case study site visits to ex-offender 
programs offered by postsecondary institutions. A brief jjlescription 
of 16 California correctional institutes and their edijcation programs 
is provided, and programs fox ex-offenders at community colleges and 
state universities are also described. Recommendations are made in 
the area of program delivery, expansion of postsecondary programs 
beyond the associate degree level; accessibility of programs: 
facility and services improvements; incijeased emphasis on ex -of fender 
programs; and increased! resources aliocation. . (SF) ^ 
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INTRODUCTION ^ tv.- 

The major purpose of this study was to provide a compre- 

• » 

hensive description of the range of programs availab,le to in- 
mates, wards' and ^-©f fenders in Calift5>oia and to .assess 
their impact. The charge for this study deri-ves from the Cal- 
ifornia Legislature, Assembly Bill #491 . Chapter 11.2, Sec- 
tion 3 (signed by the Governor into law, September 8, 1977), 
which requires the California Postsecondary Education Commi^ 
sion (CPEC) to "report on the scope of current injnate and ex- 
offender postsecondary education programs , assess the need to 
expand current programs or iegin new programs,- and develop a 
plan for possible expansion of programs".. The Commission, in 
turn, contracted with the' Evaluation and T;-aining Institute 
(ETI) in July. 1978, to conduct the study. As stipulated in 
AB,491, the study was to include- thfe following; 

1. An inventory of campus-based and prison-based 
.aj)ost secondary educational programs for 

war.ds and ex-offenders; t|p 

2. A determination of the current resources allo- 
cated to postsecondary educational programs by , 
the Department of Corrections," California Youth 
Authority, Office of Criminal Justice Planning 
and postsecondary ^ucation institutions; ^- 

3. An evaluation of the impact of existing programs 
in terms <^ providing educational and eventual 
wobrk oppojKunities a^d in lowering recidivism 
rates, re,porting on the types of programs sup- 
ported and characteristics of inmates and ex- 
offenders served; 

4. An assessment of the interest in, and need for, 
postsecondary education programs for inmates 
and ex-offenders; 
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5. A delineation of possible advantages of differ- 
ent methods of financial support; 

6. A determination of the desirability of construct- 
♦ing limited correctional facilities to better 
serve inmates interested in posteecondary educa- 
tional programs; 'if^, 

7. the defvelopment of a plan for expanding or mod- 
ifying existing' programs .to serve the unmet needs . 

*of inmates and ex-offenders relative to postsec- 
ondar.3f education; 

8. An exploration of the benefits of alternative 

. ..-'agencies to administer and coordinate- t'he, pro- 
grams statewide, with recommendations as to the 
'appropriate administrative agendy ; and 

* 

9. ~A delineation of the costs of each recommenda- , 

tion and alternative included in the report and 
an implementation plan. * 

^ - , 

The Study Design 

Jhe d^gn for the study called for the collection of 
five major data sets: 1) ihformation about posts»condary 
education programs for inmates, wards and ex-offenders from ^ 
all correctional and postsecondary institutions; 2) surveys 
of inmatesr wards, ex-offenders- and employees of correctional 
institutions, including teachers and counselors from the par- 
ticipating colleges as well as those employed by the ins,ti- 
tuti^on; 3) recidivism data collected on a sample of parolees 
'from ^ach institution who had participated in a postsecondary 
program .while incarcerated; 4) observational and intervie\^ 
data gained during case study site visits to a representative 
sample, of prison-based postsecondary programs sponsored by 
'^the Department of Corrections and Youth Authority, and o) ob- 
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servat^onal ^ind interview data gained during case study site 

» * 

vis-its' to a sample of ex-offender programs offered by post- 
secondary educational ipst itut ions . * 

The study plan "was designed to proceed in two phases. 
The fir^t phase involved the collection of data. from the pri- 
' mary Estate' ccwr^ect ional agencies, the correctional and publip 
postsecondary institutions and a sample of private postsecond- 
ary institutions.* The second phase of the* study^onsisted of 
intensive site visits to a case study gample of prison-based 
and carapus-based postsecondary programs for the purpose of 
understanding the dif fererrees' in programs, t^e underlying 
dynamics which may have contributed to the differences, and 
the contextual or environmental factors which may have in- 
fluenced the scope, focus and direction of the programs. 

In order to assist in implementing the first, phaSe of 

^ V 

the project, and in accordance wit> the requirements of AB 

■ 491, an "Advisory Board was established-which was composed 
of two representatives each from the Department of Correc- 
tions, the California Youth Authority, the Office of Crim- 
inal Justice Planning, "the University of California, the 
California State University and^jC</l leges . the California 
Community Colleges, existing college ex-offender programs, 
and two ex-of feri^ders . ^41. 

The results of the first data search Indicated that 
postsecondary education programs for inmates and wards were 
available fn all correctional and 5 Youth Authority facili- 
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tiei. Ex-offender programs were identified in 9 state uni- 
versities And Si community colleges. About 20 private col- 
leges indicated in the ^preliminaTy questionnaire that they 
had a special program for ex-offenders, but follow-up tele- 
phone interviews with the person who -completed the question- 
naire revealed that there we.*re no special programs rather, 
ex-offenders could enroll in t^e. regular postsecondary pro- 
gram and were allowed to participate in a variety, of support 
services available to all students attending the institution. 
' Information subsequently obtained from institutional liaisons 

/at the community colleges revealed that jOnly 5 community col- 
leges had officially recognized ex-offender .programs — 4 of 

* them a^ separate components within their Extended Opportunity 
Programs and Services, and only one of them with a totally in- 
dependent, specialized program. " ^ 

PRISON-BASED POSTSECONDARY PROGRAMS 

Educational programs at t*he college level are divided 
'into academic education and Vocational education dnd skills 
• training. Academic programs inclutje courses leading to an. 
associate degree and, in rare instances, a baccalaureate de- 
gree. • • 

' While some type of vocational pi^-ogram lb' available in 
most institutions*, not all programs lead to an AA Degree. 
Most often this is because the neighboring community college 
does not have s^ch a' program on its campus and will not ap- 



*Karl Holton School offers only academic programs. 

Youth wishing vocational training are sent to the neighbor- 
ing institution, De Witt Nelson. 

^ ^ H 
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prove the teachers or the program. In «ume cases, the in- 
stitution provides cert i f ^atjion and' some vocational programs 
are'indentured by the local union. Only five Institutions* 
offer vocational training programs for which college credit, 
(and certification) is granted, and "^se programs are' in-, 
clu^d in the present investigation. i. » .-a 

Postsecondary academic programs for inmates and wards 
vary in scope, ranging from an assortment of interest classes 
to programs leading to a baccalaureate degree. Progfaras. also 

vary in terms of enrollment, duration, length of class ses- 

V 

sion, requirements for eligibility,, administrative structure 
and cost. A brief description of each institut ion^and the 
inmate/ward postsecondary education program f^lows: 



, California Men's Colony : CMC is a medium ^ecurity . 
institution with an inmate population of 2,400, Average 
length of stay is 30 ifionths. CMC has the largest program 
in the state in terms of enrollment; with 425 inmates en- 
rolled in the academic program. Twenty to twenty- five 
courses leading to an AA degree are provided through Cuesta 
College. Seven of the 13 vocational courses 'of fered at 
CMC are' approved by Cuesta for college credit. 

• Correctional Training Facility : CTF. (Soledad) is 
composed of three medium an-d maximum security living units, 
with a total inmate population of 2.765. Average length 
of stay is 30 months. 'Beginning in the 1978-79 academic 
year, vocational programs leading to the AA degree have been 
added to the academic program offerepl through Eartnell Col- 
lege. Unlike other inmate programs, Sojedai's academic pro- 
gram has been largely student-supported through BEOG or vet- 
eran's benefits. The vocational programs are supported by 
state funds. <^ 

. California State Prison at San Quentin : San Quentln's 
2 500 Inmates rep^^sent all security classifications; the av- 
erage length of stay is 37 months. Approximately 12-16 courses 
are offered each semester through Ih^^ College of- Marin and all 
meet the requirements for an Associate of Arts degree "'.n Gen- 
eral Education. 



• Sierra Conservation Center : Sierra has a unique ; 
str^ucture and purpose in corrections, serving as a train- 
ing center for 14 conservation camps located throughout 
California. A; minimum/mediuin security institution, its 
inmates generally stay at the Center about 7 months and 
are then transferred to one of tl;^e camps. The current in- 
mate population' at Sierra is approximately 1,030, with an 
additiohal 857 in *the camps. ^ . ► • 

> 

Twelve units of course >work per quarter are provided 
^t Sierra through Columbia College as part of a systemati- 
cally planned two-year program leading to^ -an AA degree* Be- 
tween 3 and 6 units per semester, depending upon the size 
of the population, are offered at Deadwood Camp through the 
College of the Siskiyous, and at Growlersburg through a con- 
tract with the Los Rios Community College District. Twelve 
units per semester are offered at jParlia Fork arid' Chamber- 
lain Creek through the College of the Eedjvoods. 

. California Medical Facility : CMF has an inmate pop- 
ulation of approximately 1,400 representing all security ^ 
levels; the average length of stay 'is between 24 and 36 
months. Approximately six 3-unit courses are offered each . 
semester through Solano Community College as part of a two- 
year program to meet the Social Science Associate of Arts 
degree. . . • ' ' 

• California State Prison at Folsom : The only, state 
classified maximum security .prison, Folsom has an vinmate ? 
population of 1,673 with the oldest average inmate populaV 
tion in the system. The median age of inmates is 38 years; 
average "length of stay is 40 months. 

For the past 8 years, Folsom has offered cou:^es lead- 
ing to an AA degree through Sacramento City College. Be- 
ginning this year, funded, through a federal grant and BEOG, 
Folsom is offering a special bachelor's degree program in 
SociaH Sciences through CSU, Sarcfamento. 

. California Institution for Women : As the only state 
institution for women, CIW's inmate population of 858 rep- 
resents all custody classifications; the average stay is 30 
months. Five 3-unit courses are offered in four twelve- 
week quarters through University of La Ve^ne , via contract. 
Theie courses lead to an Associate Arts degree, In General 
Education. In addition to the regular AA degree program, 
Chaffey Community College grants credit to students complet 
ing the secretarial skills program. The courses are taught 
by CIW staff. 
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Four college-level vocational cer-tificaTe programs are 
also available to inmates at CIW — licensed vocatiohal niirs- 
ing, .cosmetology, graphic ajrt^ and elect ronics. The former 
twQ programs are lic-ensed by their respective state boards 
andi ^6rtif icates of completion are granted' to those complet- 
ing eiCher of the latter two programs. 

. California Institution for Men Basically a short- 
term institution, CIM is composed of 3 maximum/medium/min- 
imum security facilities with a tptal inmate population of 
about 1,690. The average st^y ranges from" 2;^ months? in 
one. facility; 6-8 months in the second and 6-36 in the third. 
Five or six collie courses are offered' through Chaffee Col- 
lege and University of La Vern^ their selection is based 
on a survey of inmate interests admihistered last year, and 
they are* not part 6f a degree program, 

. California Correctional Institution : Xocated 50 miles 
from Bakersfield, CCI is a minimum/medium se6ugj[ty facility 
with an inmate population of approximately 1 , 058. The aver- 
age stay. is 28 months. The postsecondary program at CCI was 
developed to enable students to complete the general educa- 
tion requirement for an Associate of Arts degree. Five or 
six 3-unit co.urses are offered each semester through Bakers-- 
field College'. ---^ — 

^- ' ■ ■ . 

. Deuel Vocational InstitutiOH : DVl is a medium secu- 
rity institution with an average inmate pd^ulation of 1,203..', 
Average length of stay is 33 months. *The college program, 
offered through Delta College, is tlesigned to enable inmates 
to complete a General Education Associate, of Arts degree. 
All courses are transferable to other colleges and most ^ 
courses are transferable to the' California Statfe University 
and Colleges. DVI also has several vocational programs ac- 
credited by belta College, and vocational students may apply 
up, to 45 units of vocational course work towards the AA de*- 
gree . 

. California Correctional Center : ,CCI is a combination 
medium/minimum security institution with an inmate population 
of 946. Average length of stay is 24 months, ApfH^ximately 
12 courses are offered each semester towards an AA aegree by 
Lassen College. The courses of study for all the vocational 
shops have been approved by Lassen College and inmates have 
the option ofs receiving high school or college credit. 

This year, under a federal grant from the National In- 
stitutes for Mental Health, CCC is offering a special Asso- 
ciate of Arts and Bachelor's degree program in psychological 
services sponsored by the University of San Francisco. An if"- 
portant part of the course, and of obtaining credits toward 
th§ degree for experiential learning, is the preparation over 
a period of 8 weeks of a life experience portfolio composed of 
a detailed descript\on of the Inmate's personal history, learn 
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ing experiences and activities. p 



. California Rehabilitation Center : ^ CRC is a short- 
term, juinimum security institution with ^.n inmate population 
•of 1,121.. Approximately 285 inmates are women, and the av- 
erage stay is 6-8 months. 

Four courses of 3 semester units each are offered four . 
tvimes a year through University of La Verne. The intent of 
the program is to provide inmates with an- opportunity to take* 
onek^semester of basic college courses. Male student* can 
earn up to 12 semester units in psychology, economics, phil- 
osophy and college writ^inc. They may also complete a course 
in college typing. Femal^ inmates ^^re- offered 3 units of 
credits in psychology in conjunction with their other progrsyps 

• Karl Holton School : Karl Holton is a CYA institution ^ 
with a ward population of about 400. The age range Is 16-21, 
with a median age of 18. Average length of stay is 11 months. 

A two year program of college classes is offered in cbop- 
eration with San Joaquin Delta College. Teachers on sVaff 
are approved by Delta College and they teach courses from 
Delta's catalogue. A few students are allowed to attend 
classes on th^ Delta College campus. All students in the 
program are assigned to the college program pn a full-time • 
basis. 

. El Pafso' de Robles School : Paso Robles is a CYA insti- 
tution with a ward population of about 420, The age range is 
14-23, with a median age of 17.2. Average length of stay is 
16 months. > Five courses are offered on-site each semester 
through Cuesta College, and all courses lead to an Associate 
of Arts degree. ^ 

••* 

. Ventura .School : Ventura has a ward population of ap- 
proximately 366. The age range is 14-24, with a median age 
of 19 years. Average length of stay is 11 months. Approx- 
imately 28 courses h«ive been provided each spring ^and fall, 
with 9 courses offered in each of 2 summer semesters, through 
Ventura College. The courses lead to an AA degree in Social 
Sciences. All wards must be enrolled In an education program. 

, Youth Training School : YTS has a ward population of 
872. Age range is 17-25, with a median age of 19.7 years; 
the average .length of stay is 11.9 months. Four to five 
courses leading to an AA degree are offered each semester 
through University of La Verne. 



• In additi'on to the programs . at thes.e institu^iiom^s . i»D- 
mates at the Norttxeriri Receptioi>.Centi^)r CMnic are allowed^ 
to take one, cor**esp<3nd6nce g©urse .Vt a tiTtje^and ar« directed 
into basic lower division courses such as 'general t-e fresher 

English, U^S.' history or mathematics that are t'raiisf erable . 

* • » , " 

,tcf other colleges. Northern Recei^tion Center Cl'Wiic is pri- 

■ ~ • • • /. ' ' • ,\ .' ■ * 

marily a reception cejiter process ing approximately 2,0O0 in- 

mates per year. ^ 
Over 400 degrees have beeti awarded by the programs in 
the state correctional institutions. Accoupdimg'^o igures 
-provided by thA liaisons, Folsom has awarded the most de- 
grees — ^ AA degrees in the 8 years since that program | 
began — and three other institutions , ^'CIW, SQ and CCC, hav^ 
also awarded- art impressive «umbeV of degrees since their pro- 
grams began — 90, ^2 and 65,^ ^respectively . 



PROGRAMS FOR EX-OFFENDERS. 

T'here is little Variation amont? the community college 

-* 

or state university and colleges' campus^baseji postsecondary 
education programs for ex-offenders, Thes^ft)rograms provide 
support services to ex-offenders whi|j^ include some form of 
orientation to the college as wqII as assistance with admis- 
sion tmd registration, financial aid, academic and personal 
advisement, and in some cases "assistance with finding housing 
and employment. h 



CongnunityA Co liege Ex~of fender Programs 

\^ Of the 106 pub-lio community colleges in the state, only 
onev self-contained ex-of fendeYi program exists Independent of 



'Exte/bjjed -Opportunity Px'ograifns and Services CEOPS), and that 
one. is headed for termination as of June 30, 1979. Project 
LIFT ^Life in Focus for Tomorrow), i^titited at Sacramento 

♦ 

C:^ty Co^llege in 1976, h-as remained the only official cpmmu- 
nity tfollege program specif icall'y^ for ex-offenders. Although 
"no data were maintained on , ex-offenders ' educational progress, 
the director of Project LIFT estimates that about 40 perceni^ 
of the 600 who have, participated in the various, programs which 
have come and gone since 1970 gone on to four-year insti- 

tutions. .l^lSer-vits regular open door policy, «x~of fenders ^ 
will still be able to enroll at Sacr^mento^Cit^ College after 
the- program teriftinaates and, according to the, President of 
"the 'College*, they will still be provided services. But an 
identifiable program especially for ex-offenders will no 
longer be available. . 

In addition to the program at Sacramento Ci^ty College, 
four other i)|ommunrty colleges provide services to ex-offend- 
ers through their EOPS — De ,Anza, Fresno City, City College 
of San Francisco and Grc^ssmont . De Anza's New Day program 
specializes in the recruitment of ex-offenders and recovered 
substance abusers. 

The Pinto component of Fresno City College's EOPS began 



♦ 

in 1974 and hks served approximately 169 ex-offenders, some 
of vjhom were funded through the 10 EOPS-funded slots reserved 
fA" ex-.of fenders each academic year. In addition to the reg- 
ular EOPS services, ex-offenders are provided special counsel- 
ing serv.ices, study^ skills classes, financial aid, testing, 
orientation and a special Group Dyn-amics Course wi th emphasis 
on ex-of feaders' readjustment, study habits and development. 
Seven ex-offenders have completed associate degrees and two 
have gone on to complete baccalaureate degrees, Fresno and 
De Anza's programs both have small, but separate budgets from 

Grossmont College provides a support program of outreach, 
recruitment, professional counseling, peer counseling, tutor- 
ing and financial aid. Pre-re-lease and orientation, as well 
as a Personal Development Support 'Grotip , are special services 
provided to es^-of fenders^ in addition to the regular EOPS ser- 
vices. 

At the City College of San Francisco, a special program 
for ex-offenders — the SCORPIO program — was discontinued 
in 1978. Ex-offenders are now integrated into EOPS and one 
member "of the EOPS staff, currently an ex-offender, serves 
as a peer counselor and recruiter, retrdltlng ex-offenders 
from penal institutions and halfway houses. 

In the fall of 1977, the ex-offender program at Monterey 
.Peninsula College was also integrated into the EOPS, and ex- 
offenders currently receive financial aid, counselling, tutor- 
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iaJL assistance, job placement servic«s and peer counseling 
as part of EOPS. 

l|.A. Valley College, V?est L.A. College and L.A. Pierce 
College have no officially organized progr^m^s; there is no 

c 

official director, no staff and no budget spe<rif ically for 

ex-offender services at any of these colleges. However, at 

Pierce College, a counselor with five years' experience in 

rehabilitation counseling with ex~offenders and teaching in- 

mates has b^en providing counseling to about 10 ex-offenders 

each semester and assisting them with registration since 1977" 

West L.A. College's director of EOPS maintains contacts with 

penal institutions and probation offices a.nd tries to meet 

the needs of the 18 ex-offenders currently enrolled. Since 

« 

1975, one counselor at L.A. Valley nCoI lege has devoted 10 
percent of his time to working with ex-offenders as part of 
the New Beginning Program, , At all of these colleges, ex- 
pf fenders are mg-instreamed into the regular college curric- 
ulum following academic advising and testing. 

Still other community colleges are aware of and try to 
assist ex-offenders in various ways, even though there is 
no official cjdllege structure for doing so. These include 
East Los Angeles College, Los Medanos College, ^nd College 
of the Redwoods. Approximately 200 ex-of fentier.s have par- 
ticipated in either the ex-offender or EOPS program at 
these three colleges; 90 percent of them were full-^ime 
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students. 

Glendale College and Rio Hondo College offer special 
^ counseling programs for ex-offenders aftj^r which they are 

* mainst reamed into othe^r student assistance^ programs, * Los 

Angeles Ti-ade- Technical College has. a^pecial counselor who 
deals with ".ex-offenders an<f maintains cont&ct witli county 
probation and rehabilitation departments. Merced College 
offers special counseling, work experience, testing and 
financial assistance in addition to support^ services. 

CSUC Ex-offender Programs^ 

. 

f The goals of the ex-offender programs in the CfSUC sjre 

to: 10 facilitate the recruitment and admission of ex-of- 
fenders to CSUC campuses *as full-time students in fields of 
. . study lead'ing to a degree; 2) to provide suppqrtive ser- 

vices to retain these students and 3) to serve as an advo- 
cate for program participants and ex-ojffenders generally on 
cfiLrapus, in the community and in the correctional - institu- 
tions. Brief descriptions of the nine State University and 



Colleges' programs for ex-offenders follow below. 
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San Francisco State University : Pro4ect Rebou«d is the old- 
est program for ex-of feeders in the systerft", having begun in 1967. 
Staffed entirely by ex-offenders and funded through the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Project Rebound has provided approximate- 
ly 500 ex-offenders with assistance in admissions, financial 
aid and a wide range of counseling services, including a special 
counseling course in the first, semester. Unlike "the oliher pro- » 
grams in the state, Project Rebound focuses on entrance, and 
ex-vf&f fenders are mainstreamed Into regular university life after 
the first semester. Assistance is available i.f needed, but ' • 
there <^ no program identity as such, and ex-offender status 
is deemphasized. Job placement and referraf servic^ are avail- 
able through the career placement center, and counselors in 
each support service a-rea ar6 designated to work with ex-offend- . 
ers who need assistance. . ^ 

CSU, Northridge : The ex-offender program at CSU, North- 
ridge (EXPAN), is under the aegis of the De^n of Student Af- 
fairs. Established in 1975 and funded through grants from the 
Office of Criminal Justice Planning (OCJP) and Community Services 
Administration, EXPAN recruits ex-of fenders v^nd provides admis- 
sions, counseling, and on-going academic suppbrt services. Ap- 
proximately 9fO ex-offenders have, participated since the beg^n- 
ning^of the program, • . 

CSU, Fresno : A"he Pinto program at CSU, Fresno^ is part of 
the .university EOP, and through^OP ex-offenders arir^rovided 
with special admission and support services. The EOP 'counselor 
spends 20 percent of his time serv|.x:ing exroffenders assisted 
by one work-study student in the program. Appi^oximately 50 
ex-offenders have participated in this program which was initi- 
ated in the spring of 1972. Seven have completed thefr bache- 
lor's degrees; one has received a master's degree. 

^ / 

CSU, Dominguez Hills : The parolee education program at 
CSU, Dominguez Hills, is a comiJonent of the EOP program. In 
addition to the services provided by EOP, the ex-offender com- 
ponent provides counseling and advisiri^ sj)ecif ically geared 
toward helptntf-ex-of fenders in reentering the community. Be- 
gun in 1978, 14 full-time students are* currently enrolled. 

. . CSU, Long Beach : Project CHANCE was established atT'CSU, 
Long Beach, in 1971 under the direction of the Office of Stu- 
dent Affairs. Approximately 228 ex-offenders have participated 
iij the program and 11 have received their bachelor's degrees. 
Funding was provlTi^led first by an OCJP grant and then the Depart- 
ment of Corrections. 

dsu, Los Angeles : Under the Associate Dean of Students, 
the Student Parolee Program at CSU, Los Angeles, provides ad- 
missions processing, recriai troent , testing, financial aid, coun- 
seling, crises intervention and drug detoxification referrals, 
as well .as first quarter book and tuition allowances. The pro- 
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gram also sponsors an academic halfway house that accommodates 
a maximum of 5 students for a maximum length of 90 days. Es- 
tablished in 1970, approximately 4«39 ex-offenders have partic- 
ipated in the program. Sixteen received their bachelor's de-^ 
grees , 4 received their master ' s degrees , and one person re-, 
ceived a doctorate.. The program is staffed entirely by ex- 
of feeders who serve as counsfelors and advisors. 

CSU, Sacramento : ■ Project Excelsior is'a federally funded 
program for ex-offenders at CSU, Sacramento. Formerly known 
as the College ParO^lee Ptogram, Project Excelsior began in July, 
1977, expantiing its services to ex-offenders to include students 
' with limited English speaking abi 1 ity . ^ Services Include admis- 
sions counseling, assistance In applying for ftnajnctal aid, per- 
sonal and academic counseling, testing, and referrais to campus 
and community-based ag^cies. Some services are also provided 
to inmates at Tolssmttr A special course designed to help stu- 
dents develop ba;^c communication and^li^nguage skills is also 
provided, as aryfe tutors for students Ivith special needs |or "as- 
sistance in academic areas. Approximately 600 ex-of f endel's have 
participated if the program since 1972. 

San Jose Srarfe-^ University : The University Alternative Pro- 
gram at San Jose State has provided ex-offenders with admissions 
assistance and supporljive seorvices since 1973. Approximately 
154 ex-offenders have been served since that time.» Three have 
recol^ved bachelor's degreed; one received a teaching credential. 
Funded by a grant through the' OCJP and the Department of Correc- 
tit)ns and housed under the Dean of Student Services, the UAP' ser 
vic'i^s include genre ral orientation, assistance with class sched- 
"N, ^llftg and* registration , financial aid, housing and employment 

rfeferral and academic' and personal advisement. 

t 

San Diego State University : Part of the university's Ed- 
-y<Jcatlonal Opportunity Program, the Ex-offender Program at San 
Diego State has served approximately 25 ex-offender's since it 
began in 1969. Since th^t time, twenty ex-offenders have com- 
pleted bachelor degrees and two have received master's de- 
grees. Thirty students are enrolled in the program at the pres- 
ent time. 

Ex-offenders are admitted through the EOP admii^sions proc- 
ess and" receive all of the regular services of that, program in 
addition to having a peer counselor with whom they must have 
contact at least once a week. There is no st^ff or budget for 
the ex-offender program; the EOP Supervisor of Retention Ser- 
vices allots about Ip percent of his time to ex-t)f fender re- 
cruitment and services. 

Project JOVE (Job placement and development; On-the-job 
training; Vocational training; and Education), a non-profit, 
reentry program, serves San^iego County, Its ^everal compo- 
nents benefit ex-offenders enrolled at San Diegd State, espe- 
cially its educational and^training component, which Is called 

J!) 
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SPAN.* SPAN has be^n the instigator and driving force behind 
the upiiversity 's ^Juman Services Certificate Program for ex- 
offenders and former substance abusers. Formally instituted 
in Fall,' 1978, the program consists of a one-year, thirty-unit 
(semester) block of co-urses offered in the departments of So- 
cial Welfare; Health, Science and Safety; Public Administration 
and Urban Studies; and Pi^ilosophy, Upon completion, the par- 
ticipants are certified for entry-level positions in human 
services areas. Currently,' there are 15 students in the HSC 
Program; 12 are ex-offenders. 

Four of the nine CSUC ex-of fendei* programs are operated 

as subcomponents of student services/affairs offices (Sap 

♦ 

Jose, Northridge, Long Beach and. Los Angeles), while thtee 
are subcomponents of EOP (Fresno, San Diego and Domainguez 
Hills). Sacramento's program operates under the aegis of 
the School of Social Work, and San Francisco's program is ^ 
administered through the Department of Sociology. The three 
programs which are part of the EOP administration have no 
separate operating budget apart from the EOP budget. San . ^ 
Francisco^s program receives most of its funds from the As-- 
sociat'ed Students • The remaining five programs all receive 
funding from external sources — San Jose, Northridge and 
Loag Beach receive the major portion of their funding from, 
the Office of Criminal Justice Planning (OCJP); Sacram'ento 
has a grant from the Office of Educat ion/DHEW ; and Los An- 
geles receives its funding from the Community Services Ad- 
ministration and the CYA. 



♦SPAN is not an acronym. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMKNDATIONS 

The community colleges have been the primary institutions 
delivering postsecd^Rdary education programs to inmates, and 
they are especially well suited for this task, fliey are plen- 
tiful and readily accessible to most c6rrectior^al institutions; 
their program offerings are varied and include a wide range of 
both academic and vocational courses which can accommodate a 
wide range of student interest and ability; they generally have 
an open door policy, whereby anyone^who- has a high school di- 
ploma or is 9ver the age of 18 can attend; admissions is a 
f^rly simple matter; and^* perhaps most important, community 
colleges are accustomed to the adult learner and used to the 
idea of continuing education' and community service. 

The -avail abili"*Ey^ of postsecondary education programs in 
the California prisons has facilitated the enrollment of in- 
creasing numbers of person^ who might otherwise never have 
been exposed to a postsecondary education. Moreover, using 
the traditional criter^ of academic success — GPA and 
course completioxT — the evidence is that these students are 
successful. They value the programs and feel that gairiing a 
college education is significant factor in their rehabilita- 
tion. Almost all of the college inmates plan to continue • 
their education, and based on the evidence gathered from ex- 
offenders and ex-offender programs*, many do continue on. com»- 
plete degrees and pursue useful and productive lives. 

Yet much remains to be done to improve the programs and 
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to insure that t ho ontirM pr)pulation of^inmatrs who iro oli 
g-ible for and can benefit from postsecondalry^ educat ion are- 
provided the Qj^portunity. The follov/inK conclusions and rec-- 
^^^^^Cj^mmendat ionsvare bas^d upon\a combinat ion of quant i fiable -ob^ 
jective data, the impressions and. opinions of the people in- 
terviewed, and the observations of tR^' authors • . . 



^* * ♦ ♦ 

The first seven recorramendat ions are addressed to problems 
tn program delivery, 

1 ^ The Department of Corrections and the California Youth 

• / - . • . . 

Authority should encpurage the education' staffs at the facil - 
itles to more aggressively BStablish^ and monitor on an on - 
goin& basiSj working relationships with local colleges and 
universities pTOvlding postsecondary programs for inmates. 

As part of this working relationship, college adminis- v 
trators and faculty, prison educators and representatives of 
inmate/ward committees on higher education should meet reg- 
ularly to plan and administer the program. \The colleges 
should designate both an outstanding and experienced faculty 
member as well as an interested and committted administrator 
to work ,with members of the cor^m^tional education staffs 
a.nd inmate/ward representatives as part of a curriculum re- 
view committee. 

This committee should review course objectives and all in- 
struction should be evaluated in termvS of student achievement. 
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2 . Tho part icipatiQj;. col leges and universities should us - 
. sign to prison postsecoi^dary education programs experi fenced 
and capable teachers who are knowledgeable about and can im- 
plement a wide variety of instructional techniques. They 

Sh ould also endeamr-to select Teachers from differen1> eth- 
^ ' ^ ^ 

nlc backgrounds* 

'3* All teachers and administrators, both full-time and 
part-time, who are actively engaged in correctional educa - 
tlc^n programs, should be included in the colleges' staff 
development activifies/programs. 

4; The participating colleges and uni versit iesVshould 
alSQ require teachers, as part of their correctional teach - 
*ing responsibilities, to hold special, informal "office 

- ■ ~ 

' hours" at'^he facility at least once a week/so that students 



can meet with their teachers outside of th/e class setting. 

5. Department o^ Co-rrQct ions/ and California Youth Author - 
ity education st'affs should p/ovide college teachers and 
administrators with a thorough orientation to the institu - 
tion, as well as to inma.tes ' /wards ' needs, characjierist ics 
and interests. 

— , ^ , ^ 

6. ' Depa,rtment of Corrections and California Youth Author - 
ity education staffs should actively explore with partici - 

V 

pating teachers the use of tutorials, special independent 
study assignments and programmed instrucyion. 
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7. Thei Department of Corrections and Tali fornia Youth 
Authority should encourage education staffs at the fac ility 
to maintain tpore comprehensive and up-to-date infor mation 
about each fnmate's /ward's educational progress, including 
the number and name of all courses in which they are enrolled, 
number, and name of courses completed, grade received, 
reasons for non-completion and a statement of inmate ^duca - 
tional/goals^ 

* * * 

* 

One of the charges of the legislation w^? to assess the 
"Interest in*, H^ed for, postsecondary education programs 
for inmates and ex-offenders", based on our interviews with 
both inmates and ex-offenders, there is definitely great in- 
terest in the programs. At the same time, a considerable 
number of inmates have completed or will soon complete their 
AA degree and are interested in continuing their education 
and completing a baccalaureate degree. The majority of these 
people have enough time remaining on their seR4>fcwLces to do 
so. At the present time, only Folsom and CCcAave ba.chelor 
degree programs, and they are limited in scope. Clearly., a . 
need exists for expanding the ^postsecondary programs beyond 
the AA degree. 

In order to increase the flexibility of the postsecond- 
ary programs for inmates/wards, we recommend -that : 
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8. The Department of Corrections- »nd California Youth 
Authority, in cooperation with the Board of GovernQr& of 
the Conanunity Colleges, should encourage education staffs 
at the facilities to seek approval for vocational programs 
from community CQll | a;es outside of their local district if 
necessary . 

■9. "Phe Califorfaia Youth Authority should provide wards 
the opportunity to participate in both vocational and aca - 
demic programs, including vocatlonaA- programs for which col - 
lege credit is not cujr^^ntly available. 

10. The participating colleges, in cooperation with the 
educational staffs at the facilities, should develop multi - 
disciplinary courses and modules with credit given in any 
one of several related fields. 

11 . The Department of Corrections and the California 
Youth Authority should consider expanding the postsecondary 
program in the near future to include baccalaureate work. 

* ♦ ♦ — , 

One of the most serious- problems affecting th4 post- 
secondary programs for inmates is tbat of the institutions' 
lack of access to resources. Despite the growth and geog- ' 
raphical dispersion of the population in California, many 
of the prisons remain isolated in areas remote from educa- * 
tional resources, and many instructors travel considerable 
distances to and from isola4ed institutions in order to teach 



I txr 2 h^urs. 

The role of the California Stato University and Col- 
leger has beeur con f ined, fur the moj^^t part, to that of pru^ 
viding programs for ex--o f fenders • Yet » these ins t i tut ions » 
as well as the •University of California, hjs^ve many^^ntapped 
resources tha< could be used most o f Feet i"y«ly to enhance 
college programs for inmates. Liaisons at almost every in- 
St i tut ion commented on the need for and lack of academic 
counseling and tutoring. This need could be met by having 
these services provided by upperclass and graduate students 
either for college credit as part of their educational pro- 
gram, or through service-oriented organizations and resources 
on the campus. The Women's Resource Center at the University 
of California, Riverside, for example, spoifsors a tutorial 
program ^for women enrolled in both the GED and the Univei*sity 
of La Verne college, program at CIW. The scope of the tutor- 
ing depends upon the needs of the inmates and the abilities 
of the particular tutors each semester, but, most tiltc>ring is 
provided on a one^-to^-one basis'* There is no cost to either 
the inmate jQ^r the prison, and the tutor receives 2 units of 
credit per quarter and transportation costs to provide two 
hours of tutoring each week. No doubt other colleges would 
al^jo be willing to sponsor such activities. 

In light of the above discussion , we make the following 
recommendations: 
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12. The California St^^te University and Colleges should i 
join the California Conimunity Colleges in becoming involved 
in inmate/ward posts^condary education programs so that a 
wider variety of p^rograms and services are available for 
inmatQS. - . * " 

13. The Pepartment of Corrections and California Youth 
Authority should encourage educatioi|/staf fs at the facil - 
ities to. actively investigate the r^eisources of n^rby col - 
leges and universities and the possibility of establishing 
cooperative arrangements with graduate departments^or ser - 

vice-oriented organizations, whereby students wouTd provide 
_ _ _ J 

much-needed services und-er education staffs' supervision 
to the inmates/wards "^jin exchaage for college credit. 

14 . The Department of Corrections and California Yout^ 
Authority should investigate the feasibi'^liy of greater 

use of instructional te chnology, including television course^, 

• ;: — IT ^ 

remote access, telelectures and electrowrit,er systems. 

1 5 . The Department of Corrections and Cali forn ia Youth 
Authority shtmTd provide to especially remote institutions t, 

a small budget for special travel io help defray i nstructors' 
costs of commuting to the facilities. 



♦ ♦ ♦ 



None of the programs in California prisons provide a 
"college atmosphere" beyond the classroom, and few do .so 
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even in the classrooms. Our interviews at Folsom^ere held 
y in one of the classrooms. It ms one of several cubicU?s , 
formed by a series of six-foot high p?irtitions in a largc^ 
room with a twenty- foot ceiling. There were four other 
.classes going on in adjacent cubicle at the same time, 
, wrth ev^yone having to yell over each othei' to be heard. 
The din was hardly conducive to serious thought. 

The library facilities and study space continue to be 
a vexing problem for those eniKQlled in the college programs. 
It is common knowledge that the prisons are over-crowded 
and cell blocks with two people in a cell are becoming the 
rule rather than the exception. Dorm-:^Je facilities where 
15 to 20 or more people are crowded together in the same 
' room are equally bad and make studying and homework almost 
imposs*ible. Study rooms in the library are a likely alter- 

' t 

native. However, library facilities in the California pris- 

u 

ons are extremely poor; in some institutions, apart from 
the required law library, none exist. Few are open late in 
the day when inmates hav^the time to s.tudy, and almost none' 
are open ixi the evening due to the lack of personnel. ' 



•Oh the basisv.of the above discussion, we recommend the 



following: 



1 6 . The Department of Corrections and_ Cal 1 f <f^r nia Youth 
Authority should keep the postsecondary educat icm jgro^i^^ 
completely separate fr om the high school programs. Th is _ln- 
cludes separating staffs an4 resources. ' 
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17. Satisfactory college participation, along with- reason - 
able part-time work, should qualify as a pay aissignment so 
that college programs do not have to compete with Industries 
or other work assignments, 

18. College inmates should be housed together so that team 
projects, studying and other social and educational exchanges 
can take place on a formal as well as informal basis and so 
that college programs can continue even during a lock-down. • 

19. Correctional officers and other security personnel 
should be kept apprised of the college program and assured 
of cooperation from the educational personnel. 

■ 20. The Men's Advisory Committee (MAC) at CDC institu - 
t ions should establish a committee on postsecondary educa - 
tion to work directly with the prison and college educational 
staff and serve as a liaison to the inmate population in gen - 
0ral; a like committee should be established at CIW.- Sirn- 
ilar committees should also be established at CYA institu - 
tions . 

21. '' The Department of Corrections and the California 
Youth Authority should make available for inmates/wards at 
each facility comprehensive support servlcfes which inc lude 
diagnostic testing, tutoring, counseling (academic and per - 
sonal.?, computer-assisted instruction, and a wide range of 
instructional aids. 
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22. Libraries should be expanded and/or upgradt^d to include 
resources apd research materials appropriate for co llege-U^vel 
classesb. ^ 

• / 

* ♦ ♦ 

The link between ex-offender programs and inmate col- 
lege programs is tenuous" at best and it needs to be strength- 
ened, as well as connected earlier than is presently the casfe . 
Currently, representatives from different ex-offender programs 
in the CSUC make site visits to the prisons to re<?ruit soon 
or about-to-be- released inmates who have been taking part in^ 
prison college programs. It would be far more helpful to 
the; inmate and would pVo\j^de a continuity of contact and en- 
courageraent if 'contact by a representative of the ex-offender 
programs wei-e made upon, and even prior to initial enrollment 
in prisoijk programs. 

The' fundamental issue which\ underlies the general ques- 
tioning of the scope and value 6f ex-offender programs and 
services is the lack of empirical data upon which to base 
systematic and rigorous evaluations of program effective- 
ness. This study, like the many previous studies of cor- 
rectlonal education, is basically descriptive, it is not 
evaluative, simply because programs have generally eschewed 
collecting appropriate evaluative data. 
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We recommend that : ^ 

23. The Department of Corrections and the California 
Youth Autho rity should seek the assistance of the Associ - 
at ion of Ex-Offender Educational Programs and establish 
greater coordination between inmate and ex~of fender pro - 
grams so that long-range educational program planning can 
be accomplished for the inmates and a smooth transition 
made from prison program to campus program. ^ 

24 . The Association of Ex-Offender Educational "Programs 

, should seek funds from the Office of Criminal. Justice Plan - 

ning or other appropriate staAe or federal agencies to es - 
• tablish a systematic and comprehensive data collection and 

management system, in which program ob.lectiv es aye defined 
and specific activities delineated. 

25. Although each CSUC campus must review the needs of 
-* their ex-offenders and EOP and decide what is b est given 

their campus needs, we recommend that they consider Inte - 
grating th^ ^ ex-of fendeir programs into the EOP with separate 
staff members assigned to and responsible for e x-offender 
activities. 

26. The Chancellor's Office of J;he CSUC sh ould con^Igbr 
the appointment and support of a full-time recruiter to rep- 
resent the system who would routinely visit a ll correctional 

' institutions, being knowledgeable about CSUC requirements 

^generally and the unique features of the campuses and ex-of- 
fender program activities. * * 

ERIC 
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27. The California Postsecondary Education Commission 
should play' an active role in increasing interinsti tutional 
cooperation and strengthening commitments by educational 
agencies to both inmate and ex-offender programs. 



One of the charges of the' legislation was to determiW^ ^ 
the current resources allocated to postsecondary education/ 
programs by the Department of Corrections, Calif orfiia Yau^h 
Authority, Office of Criminal Jijstice Planning and postset- 
ondary education institutions, , ^ 

According to figures supplied by the Department of Cor- 
rections, academic expenditures for 1977-78, including li- 
brary services, totaled $5,032,070. Of this amount, only 
4 percent, or $225,678, was provided for postsecondar^x^ pro- 
grams. The California Youth Authority spent approximately 
$214,000 on postsecondary education in 1978-79. In addi- 
tion^to thes# funfis, federal funds to inmate programs amount 
to about $150,000, making a total of approximately $600,000 
allocated for inmate/ward postsecondary programs. 

The Office of Criminal Justice Planning provides $250,000 
In grants for ex-offender prograr?is , and $271,063 is provided 
by grants from the Office of Education, Community Services 
Administration and CYA, making a total of $521,063. Campus 
contributions of office space, furniture, telephone, pcxstage 
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and secretary-clerical services were estimated by liaisons 
to be about $200,000. Considering the number of inmates and 
ex-offenders involve«d in the programs, compared to the level 
of fundingi the inadequacy of the Department of Corrections' 
ax(d California Youth 'Authority ' s budgets becomes apparent. 

The advantages^f alternative methods of financial sup- 
port were also explored in response to the legislation, and 

f 

we recommend > that financial control remain with the Depart- 
raent of Corrections and the CYA. However, we recommend a 
change in the manner by which the funds for post secondary 
programs are derived, as follows: 

28. A separate line item for postsecondary education 

should be* i ncluded^ in the Governor's Budget for both CDC • 

^ • , ^; 

and CYAy Postsecondary education is important and it should 

. ■ .... ^ 

' be recogijized as such in the state budget. 

As far as ex-offender program funding is concerned, 
those programs which become integrated with EOP will nec- 
essarily become included- in the EOP budget designated for 
the program. Some EOP budgets, accordingly, may have to be 
increased if additional services are to be provided^t.o a 
new i population, and these decisions should be made at the 
local level." Federal and OCJP funds should be earmarked 
for special experimentation and innovation within the pro- 
grams . 



* ♦ ♦ 
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Another of the lej?it^ative chargex was to explt)re the 

\ ( 

possibi 1 ity o f having alternative agenpd!es administer and 
coordinate the programs /statewide . We believe that current 
administration and coordination arrangements, should remain 
as they are — within the Department of Corrections and the 
California Youth Authority. 

* * * 

A charge of the legislation was to determine the de- 
sirability of constructing correctional facilities to better 
serve inmates inte*r^ested in postsecondary educational pro- 
grams and we believe that no new facilites* are necessary for 
CYA wards. However, In order to best meet the Department 
of Corrections' inmates' postsecondary education needs, we 
recommend «J: ha t : * ^ 

29. One or more separate facilities designated as j^ison 
colleges Should be establishgd. Based on the findings from 
our investigation, we do not support the plan Set' forth in 
AB No. 1422. 

'*rhe advantages to such a prison col lege .are many. The 
variety of curricula that ean be offered is infinite. The 
full array of'courvses from the three segments of colleges 
can be offered with the regular stipulation that at least 
15 (or in some cases, 20) must be enrt>lled. This will not 
be difficult once all of the inmates are gathered together 
in a central location. Inmates can have the option of both 
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2 and 4-year degroos, as well as graduate training,'. 

In addition to having a c^^m"prt>hens i ve support si.-iAi^v^- 
program, the full array of support stM'vices will also be 
available to the prison college from the nearby eampurft>s. 
This woul<^ include the full complement of diagnoKtic tt?kt- 
inc. academic and personal counseling, and tutoring. Coun- 
seling and tutoring would be provided by graduate and under- 
graduate students in exchange fo,r course credit as well as •. 
by organizations on the campuses which specialize in such 

activities. ^ 

In addition. to establishing a comprehensive college 
level research library of its own, the prison college would 
have access to the full array of library services of the 
nearby colleges and universities, establishing a link to 
research libraries^n the campuses as well as libraries 
in the coromunity via mobile units or computer. Both the 
colleges and the inmates would benefit. The colleges would 
have a whole new population of students.. Inmates would have 
the full spectrum of courses, not only tli^^e that the col- 
lege is willing to credit. By. virtue of its physical ^set- 
up as weai as its programs, which would include a variety 
of extra-curricular and enrichment activities, the prison 
college would be able to establish a very real college en- 
vironment in which learning was an integral part of living. 

The maintenance of the prison college would be borne 
by the inmate^s. The actual procedure would be akin to those 
work/study environments established at some private liberal 



arts collepces ^here students divide the day between their 
chores and their classes. At the same time, inmates would 
receive a pay number for their work at the prison college. 
In many institutions, Industry and other work programs take 
priority over the academic programs simply because the in- 
mates get paid. In the prison college, they would receive 
pay for their maintenance work. 

■ •* 

The priso^ii^ol lege would contl^act with comj:nunity col- 
leges, CSUC ancf UC d%mpuses tor classes Just as the insti- 
tutions contract with community colleges today. 

In addition to helping the offender make a successful 
transition from prison to the community via the college fur- 
lough program, the prison college would have as one of its 
charges a role in bridging, supporting and reinforcing ex- 
offenders; continued reintegration into the community. .The" 
ex-offender programs can be especially helpful in this proc- 
ess, particularly if they became- involved early on in the 
identification of prospective students. This would be true, 
also, in the proposed 'prison college, with ex-offender pro- 
grams providing on-going academic advising and en cqur axemen t , 
and as time^f release apt>roaches, assistance in applying for 
and gaining financial assistance, assistance in admissions and 
registration, housing and part-time employment. Ex-offender 
programs should then focus their services on helping px-of- 
fen«ters through the first semester only, allowing them to be- 
come an integral part of the university community, and regular 
members of the stKd€?nt body • 



